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shopkeeping  spread  from  the  manufac- 
^ turing  districts  into  agricultural  market  towns,  desires  have 
been  expressed  to  carry  the  benefits  of  co-operation  further  afield  to 
the  agricultural  labouring  class  in  the  villages.  Philanthropic 
country  gentlemen,  clergymen,  and  even  the  familiar  cheap  jacks 
have  m turn  impressed  upon  Hodge  the  benefits  derivable  from’ 
associative  trading.  The  fire  of  enthusiasm  for  unionism  kindled 
by  Joseph  Arch  and  his  disciples  flamed  up  into  co-operative  stores 
in  some  places  and  co-operative  farms  in  others.  But  this  class  of 
advocates  promised  too  much.  Few  of  them  had  had  anything  to 
do  with  co-operation  themselves,  and  they  were  therefore  in  many 
respects  mere  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  The  labourers  were  led 
to  believe  that  the  establishment  of  stores,  supplementary  to  the 
league,  would  bring  about  a labour  millennium.  The  faith  of 
some  was  so  great  that  they  entrusted  the  savings  of  a lifetime  of 
hard  toil  to  so-called  co-operative  societies  that  were  never 
registered,  and  in  which  no  regular  accounts  were  kept.  The 
Co-operative  Union  was  not  at  that  time  so  widespread  and  active 
as  It  now  IS,  and  appeals  to  it,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they 
were  rnade,  generally  came  too  late.  The  inevitable  ensued 
Many  then  flourishing  agricultural  districts  known  to  the  writer 
were  strewn  with  wrecks  of  societies  established  by  agents  of  the 
Labour  League  and  by  other  hands,  from  a peer  of  the  realm 
downwards.  All  had  been  planted  and  left  to  grow  up  haphazard, 
and  all  were  striking  instances  of  the  futility  of  believing  that 
social  institutions  can  be  transplanted  as  they  stand  and  made  to 
thrive  anywhere,  irrespective  of  surroundings.  Among  co-opera- 
tors in  manufacturing  districts  generally  there  is  too  oreat  a 
disposition  to  believe  that  methods  of  co-operative  pronagandism 
and  of  co-operative  management  applicable  to  their  districts  are 
suitable  everywhere.  But  these  are  mistaken  assumptions,  pro- 
ceeding from  a fact  which  town  workmen  too  often  forget— 
namely,  that  the  economic  framework  which  has  grown  up  around 
them,  and  given  life  and  shape  to  all  their  associative  efforts 
does  not  exist  in  districts  purely  agricultural.  There  are  not  the 
ready  facilities  for  meeting  and  intercourse.  There  is  not  that 
change  in  the  character  and  relations  of  the  worker  and  his 
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fa  nily  which  is  noticeable  in  many  manufacturing  districts,  and 
w lich  threatens,  indeed,  the  partial  or  entire  break-up  of  family 
lila.  The  common  meal,  the  common  pursuit,  the  self-contained 
he  me,  the  family  life,  are  salient  factors  which  must  be  taken 
in  30  account  when  dealing  with  the  agricultural  population, 
ar  d especially  with  that  section  of  it  which  many  desire  to 
se  i increase,  namely,  the  small  freeholder  tilling  his  own  land  by 
tbs  help  of  his  family.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  to  begin 
w th,  that  when  the  agricultural  class  co-operate,  it  is  not  from  a 
belief  in  any  abstract  theory  whatsoever,  but  solely  because 
they  hope  to  obtain  individual  benefit.  This  feeling  doubtless 
es  ists  everywhere,  but  it  is  seen  in  much  greater  degree  among 
tb  is  class  than  any  other,  and  the  task  before  co-operation  here, 
m jre  than  elsewhere,  is  to  create  and  extend  among  those 
concerned  a disposition  to  work  for  the  common  welfare  as 
Wi  ill  as  for  their  own.  Having  reaped  pecuniary  beiiefit  by  co- 
ojerating,  the  agricultural  working  class  are,  according  to  my 
experience,  at  present  quite  content  to  let  the  future  of  co- 
ojeration,  as  far  as  it  concerns  their  industry,  shape  itself,  of 
to  allow  others  more  speculative  or  self-sacrificing  to  shape  it  for 
them,  on  condition,  be  it  understood,  that  no  loss  is  suffered  by 
tb  emselves  in  the  process.  But  while  this  class  are  at  home  strong 
in  iividualists,  yet  when  removed  from  their  envii’onment,  or  when 
ai  environment  of  another  character  grows  up  around  them,  they 
qi  ickly  adapt  themselves  to  it.  Herein  then  lies  the  hope  or 
co-operation  developing  into  other  forms  than  shopkeeping  in 
a§  ricultural  districts.  For  centuries  the  agricultural  class  have 
been  accustomed  to  having  anything  of  an  administrative 
cl  aracter  done  for  them  instead  of  wholly  or  partly  by  themselves. 
T le  system  of  church  government  devised  by  the  administrative 
genius  of  Wesley  was,  although  not  designedly  so,  the  first  avenue 
th  rough  which  the  most  thoughtful  of  these  became  familiarised 
w th  the  principle  of  acting  together,  and  were  lu’ought  to  realise 
tbit  they  were  small  but  necessary  parts  of  one  great  living 
or  lanisation.  The  salient  part  which  the  constitution  and  pro- 
ce  iure  of  the  various  Methodist  bodies  has  enabled  them  to  play 
in  paving  the  way  for  the  peaceful  social  revolution  which  is 
ta  iing  place  in  the  villages  is  rarely  recognised.  But  while  country 
\Vi  ii'kers  have  not  been  much  used  to  working  together  either  for 
ar  employer  or  for  any  set  purpose  of  their  own,  outside  of 
ai  d apart  from  their  daily  employment,  there  is  within  them, 
ta<en  as  a class,  an  element  which  greatly  compensates  for 
th  3 want  of  this  initiatory  training  for  associated  effort.  They 
li£  ve  an  ardent  desire  to  better  their  condition  by  any  honest 
m ‘ans,  and  willingness  to  work  hard  for  it.  It  is  this,  much 
m ire  tlian  the  attractiveness  of  town  life,  that  drives  them  to 
se  ik  employment  in  large  towns  or  to  emigrate  to  the  colonies ; 
ar  d,  to  their  credit,  it  has  been  many  times  noted  and  commented 
ui  on  that  a large  proportion  of  the  trusted  leaders  and  officials  of 
wi  a-king-class  organisations  are  sprung  from  the  soil.  Althougli 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  treat  upon  the  legislative 


remedies  that  may  be  adopted  to  enable  those  parts  of  the  countrv 
that  are  suitable  for  the  purpose  to  be  brought  into  as  good 
and  cultivation  as  allotment  holders  have  brouffiit  tlm  nlots'to 
which  they  have  been  permitted  access,  I think,  nevertheless  it  is 

leSJatW^effoTaTd^^^  everywhere  to  supplement  co-operative  ^ 
legislative  effort,  and  from  observation  and  experience  T veiitin-o 

oCspon" 

sucoeederw  of  establishing  co-operative  stores  that  has 
succeeded  best  and  has  made,  and  is  making,  a nermanenf 

13  o/‘“e  .'‘Sticultural  districts,  where  it  is  ™ed  s 

that  of  vigorous  practical  propaganda  by  an  existiim  successful 
town  ^society  in  places  and  among  people  who  have  "expres^^^^^^^ 
desire  for  co-operation.  As  to  this,  Suth  the  fexperlCe  and 
esults  of  seventeen  years  before  us,  theorising  is  unnecessarv 
The  initiatory  course  invariably  taken  is  as  follows 

couffiry°VlaS'  ‘an‘^^^  the  movement  is  manifested  in  any 
country  place,  and  a communication  is  made  to  the  societv 

a public  mee  mg  is  held,  and  members  are  enrollenf  a 

sufficient  number  will  join  to  warrant  a van  delive^rof  goods 

being  established.  Little  or  no  capital  is  forthcoming  but  as 

tiade  increases  and  capital  accumulates  from  dividends  ^a  branch 

store  IS  opened  and  larger  van  rounds  are  taken  ntli  ano^^^^^^^ 

worKed.  At  any  of  these  branches  the  members,  if  they  desire 

committS‘'°Sse  of^^  ^ supLvising 

committee.  Those  of  the  local  committeemen  at  one  branch  who 

have  shown  zeal,  aptitude,  and  willingness,  are  taken  to  address 

meetings  and  to  bring  members  in  at  the  establishment  of  the 

next,  and  so  on.  No  outside  aid  has  ever  been  called^  to  as ‘^t 

in  propaganda  work,  and  nobody  who  has  been  engaged  in  it 

has  asked  for  or  received  any  remuneration  for  hi^^services 

mS^tn^^  tins  among  those  visited  has  undoubtedly  done 
much  to  promote  the  success  of  the  work.  Business  luLtinac 
are  held  quarterly  at  branches  where  they  are  applied  for  and 
considering  the  sparse  population,  are  very  fan-ly  attended’ 
fifteen  being  required  by  rule  for  a quorum.  To  the  bushiess 

attribulSp^ attending  these  meetings  is  mainly 
attrioutable  the  large  proportion  of  local  committeemen  ex^ 

committeemen,  and  employes  recently  returned  to  parish’ and 

The  a^eas  where  branches  have  been  Ltablished. 

Ihe  results  of  this  co-operative  propaganda  that  can  be  shown  in 
figures  are  nine  branches  with  a total  membership  of  2 765 
who  hold  capital  amounting  to  £14,333.  They  withdrew  from 
the  society  last  year  £3,500,  and  deposited  with  it  £1  oS? 
Using  the  society  thus  as  a bank  is  looked  upon  by ’ the 
agricultural  class  as  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  ai-isim^  out  of 
co-operation,  especially  since  the  cultivation  of  allotments  and 
the  consequent  extension  of  pig-keeping  has  converted  the  a^ri 
ci^^l  labourer  into  a small  producer  on  his  own  account 
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( roods  are  exchanged  by  the  society  for  vegetables,  butter,  and 
I current  market  rates,  to  the  value  of  £6,300  yearly, 

k tated  briefly,  the  agricultural  class  in  one  county,  simply  throu^^h 
tie  action  of  one  society,  have  obtained  by  co-operative  tradin<^ 
(-)  possession  of  £14,333  of  capital,  (2)  a market  at  their  own 
doors  for  a portion  of  their  produce,  (3)  a bank  which  is  con- 
1 ^ receiving,  in  addition  to  deposits  of  small  savings, 

dividends  on  purchases,  (4)  a source  whence  money  can  be 
borrowed  on  mortgage  at  easy  rates  of  repayment,  and  (5)  lastly, 
c >nstant  contact  and  interchange  of  ideas  with  town  workers, 
A nd  this  work  is  steadily  grovving.  Meanwhile,  through  legisla- 
t on,  they  have  obtained  the  right  of  local  self-government  and 
L imted  access  to  land  in  the  form  of  allotments.  Co-operative 
bisiness  meetings  have  imparted  to  them  a degree  of  fitness  for 
e v.eicising  the  foimer,  and  co-operative  shopkeeping  has  furnished 
t.  lem  with  the  small  capital  needful  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
h tter.  What  then  are  the  obstacles  to  further  advancement  ? 
I may  be  assumed  that  these  co-operators,  who  comprise 
together  with  a minimum  of  railway  platelayers  and  linesmen’ 
ery  grade  of  apricultural  ivorkenmd  village  handicraftsman,  from’ 
tlie  least  skilled  labourer  to  the  substantial  yeoman  and  tenant 
n rmer,  know  enough  of  their  own  requirements  to  proceed 
a lother  step  in  co-operation  if  they  believed  co-operation  could 
s(  ill  further  benefit  them.  As  to  why  they  do  not  may  be  gathered 
fi  Dm  the  reasons  advanced  at  a recent  conference  of  delegates  from 
tl  ese  blanches,  to  whom  it  was  pointed  out  that  their  own  capital 
tc  the  extent  of  £14,333  was  available  for  a forward  movement, 
I )r  the  purpose  of  this  paper  the  replies  were  carefully  noted 
and  summarised  as  follows: — “As  a class,  we  still  lack  confidence  in 
ecch  other  ; ice  have  not  sufficiently  free  access  to  the  land ; we  are 
si  no  of  being  convinced  that  technical  education  is  needful  for  us, 
ei  her  in  dairying  or  any  other  branch  ; we  want  toicn  co-operators  to 
take  the  lead  and  bring  us  in,  as  has  been  done  in  co-operative  shop- 
keeping.''  Now,  the  foregoing  hindrances  and  objections,  while 
th  3y  doubtless  have  at  the  present  moment  considerable  force,  are 
nc  t,  I think,  insurmountable,  and  knowledge  of  them  is  valuable, 
because  from  this  may  be  gathered  what  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ductive co-opsration  should  be  which  commends  itself  to  the 
julgment  of  the  agricultural  class.  From  what  has  been  ad- 
\aaced  previously  it  is  (juite  plain  that  few  of  the  elements 
esi  ential  to  the  success  of  independent  farming  societies  at 
pr  isent  exist.  Such  societies,  indeed,  composed  entirely  of  agri- 
cu  tural  labourers,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  their  number, 
nii.y  be  dismissed  as  too  chimerical  for  consideration,  because 
ag  dcultural  labourers  as  a class  have  neither  capital  nor  trained 
int  elligence ; and  even  if  they  had  these,  the  members  likely  to 
be  attracted  to  such  a society  would  not  be  the  most  active  and 
en  jrgetic  of  their  class.  The  true  hope  for  them,  as  has  been 
sh  )wn,  is  in  their  obtaining  capital  by  co-operative  shopkeeping 
an  i by  the  cultivation  of  allotments,  enlarged  opportunities 
th  ough  legislation,  and  intelligence  from  the  extension  of 
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technical  education,  which  together  may  make  it  possible  for 
some  form  of  associative  enterprise  to  be  embarked  upon,  the 

are  not  yet  realisable.  Meanwhile, 
increasing  supplies  of  vegetables,  butter,  eggs,  and  fruit  come 
to  us  from  abroad.  Denmark  sends  us  enormous  quantities 
of  dairy  produce,  but  takes  from  us  produce  of  less  than  half  its 
value ; a disproportion  which  is  yearly  increasing.  Transcon- 
tinental railways,  fast  ocean  steamers  with  cold  air  storage, 
improved  facilities  at  every  port  for  handling  produce,  cattle,  and 
meat  in  short  the  whole  range  of  modern  inventions  is  bringing 
prices  down  to  a level  the  world  over,  and  while  Great  Britain 
has  become  the  dumping  ground  for  the  produce  of  the  world, 
supplies  from  our  own  agricultural  districts  are  being  undersold^ 
surpassed  in  quality,  or  entirely  displaced.  The  reasons  some- 
times advanced  for  certain  classes  of  produce  being  sent  to  us 
from  abroad  are  that  the  class  of  small  cultivators  there,  co- 
operate to  market  their  produce,  and  that  they  have  not  attained 
so  high  a standard  of  living  as  the  corresponding  class  in  this 
country ; and  moreover,  that  foreign  growers,  finding  no  market 
at  home,  part  with  their  best  and  retain  their  inferior  produce  for 
home  consumption.  But  unhappily,  the  standard  of  living  of 
that  portion  of  the  class  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  who 
pursue  intensive  culture  and  who  are  remote  from  the  large  markets, 
is  exceedingly  low,  and  whole  families  work  or  rather  slave  for 
sixteen  hours  a day.  And  yet  the  soil  produces  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  cultivation  was  never  higher,  and  the  quality  of  what 
is  grown  cannot  be  beaten,  but  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  co- 
operation to  remedy  all  the  evils  these  small  growers  are  subject 
to,  although  it  might  remove  some.  How  are  these  toilers 
deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour  ? * Excessive  railway  rates, 

commissions  to  salesmen,  and  payments  of  interest  on  heavy 
mortgages,  taken  when  land  values  were  higher,  compel  them  to 
lifelong  drudgery,  and  many  of  this  class  of  holdings  are  also 
charged  with  burdens  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  younger 
children.  Those  small  holders,  however,  who  are  in  proximity  to 
markets,  and  fortunate  enough  to  secure  through  the  competition 
of  rival  companies  reasonable  railway  rates,  have  reached  a 
standard  of  living  which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer of  the  same  class,  and  this  undoubtedly  extended  general 
education,  together  with  more  frequent  contact  with  other  classes 
in  the  administrative  work  of  parish  and  district  councils,  will 
indirectly  tend  to  increase.  As  the  desires  of  the  growing  genera- 
tion will  not  be  so  limited  as  are  the  desires  of  their  parents,  their 
satisfaction  with  their  condition  will  not  be  so  marked,  and  their 
capacity  and  inclination  for  working  together  will,  therefore,  it 
must  be  hoped,  be  greater.  I am  convinced  that  even  now  it  is 
want  of  information,  quite  as  much  as  want  of  confidence,  that 
preveiits  some  form  of  co-operation  being  adopted  by  the  in- 
domitable class  whose  dogged  perseverance,  skill,  and  tireless 
industiy  are  changing  the  tillage  and  infinitely  increasing  the 
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f <^ofts,  marshes, 

?nneSf  if  ^ growers  could  co-operate  with 

man  ® advantage  to  buy  their  seeds,  implements,  artificial 

nwnlva  nf  feeding  stuffs,  and  they  might  become  corporate 
nip  fn  the  more  expensive  machinery  which  it  is  possible  to 
use  in  turn  without  inconvenience.  They  could  consign  much  of 

nSL^?'n?'if%  by  train  load 

?mp  could  consigii  it  at  the  most  suitable 

time,  and  further,  they  could  consign  it  to  a seller  of  their  own 
instead  of  sending  it  haphazard  to  commission  agents,  of  whose 
exactions  they  are  incessantly  complaining.  As  things  are  now, 
.nuch  produce,  notably  of  those  who^-aise  early  potatoeT! 
mlbs,  ttoweis,  tree  and  bush  fruit,  and  who  keep  pi«s 

,•?  tf  i’  f ,«o“ectors  at  their  doors,  or  goes  to 

vlipfvf^  highest  railway  rates,  irrespective  of 

in! f glutted.  The  appointment  of  a 

•phIvu  Pl*^ce  them  in  possession  of 

. ehable  information  as  to  forwarding  for  or  withholding  from  sale 

y produce  that  will  admit  of  either  being  held  or  sold  In 
1 espect  to  such  a federation  as  is  here  outlined,  it  is  sometimes 

! r li  produce  of  a society  of 

. nail  holders  of  this  class  might,  to  mutual  advantage,  be  taken 

w’ T societies  in  the  manufacturing 

r rfi  + ’ ^ tluuk  that  little  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  this  direction, 

T ?Hi!p  ^ V ®®^^®  degree  of  ignorance  of  human 
1 ature.  Even  if  railway  rates  ruled  favourably,  so  as  to  permit 

! nnlT  i"""  being  tried,  the  producing  federation 

v ould  alwajj  be  claiming  the  top  price,  while  the  distributing 

! seeking  lower  prices,  and  the  result  would  be  an 

a mount  of  friction  that  would  speedily  sever  the  thread  that  bound 
t lem  lightly  together. 

A distributive  co-operative  society  composed  of  town  workmen, 
e nbarking  in  farming  as  an  outlet  for  surplus  caiiital,  either  on 
i1  s own  land  or  on  land  rented,  and  growing  produce  for  sale  in  the 
o len  market,  would  not  be  in  any  better,  but  rather  a worse 
p isition,  than  an  independent  large  farmer  ivith  capital  who 
' lows  his  business.  It  could  not  help  suffering  somewhat  from 
t at  lack  of  continuity  of  policy  which  distinguishes  the  manat^e- 
iient  of  many  of  our  distributive  societies,  and  which  is  notlikelv 
tc  diniiuisli  as  long  as  the  entire  personnel  of  committees  is  either 
b;  ■ rule  or  practice  being  frequently  changed.  The  ability  to  make 
SI  ch  a business  as  farming  grow  out  of  itself  is  not  usually  found 
i!  ^be  conduct  of  it  to  a constant  succession  of  ’prentice 

hinds.  Little  theorising  is  admissible  in  respect  to  applviim 
cc  operation  in  any  form  to  agriculture.  It  cannot  be  the  creation 
ot  a day,  or  the  product  of  evanescent  enthusiasm.  It  must  grow 
111  tie  by  little,  just  as  knowledge  of  agriculture  itself  has  advanced 
St  ?p  by  step  through  the  ages. 

Much  might  be  done,  and  done  remuneratively,  by  co-operators  to 
bflp  home  producers,  by  establishing,  buying,  and  collecting 


y 

agencies  in  suitable  districts.  Of  this  there  is  no  room  for  doubt ; 
and  a natural  outgrowth  from  these  would  almost  inevitably  be 
the  cultivation  of  laud.  One  of  the  most  thriving  men  I know 
grows  vegetables  for  a number  of  regular  customers,  hotelkeepers 
in  a large  town  120  miles  away.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  he 
was  simply  a buyer  from  small  growers,  and  this  is  still  a 
minor  part  of  his  business;  but  he  bought  and  broke  up 
old  pasture  land  (none  of  which  has  cost  him  less  than 
£100  per  acre),  is  buying  such  land  still,  and  is  now  the  largest 
employer  of  labour  in  the  parish,  although  he  cultivates  less  than 
seventy  acres.  His  employes  are,  for  two-thirds  of  the  year, 
quite  sufficient  in  number  to  support  a small  distributive  store, 
and  would,  in  any  case,  form  the  nucleus  of  one  large  enough  to 
supply  a whole  district.  Other  instances  of  this  character  in 
respect  to  entirely  different  kinds  of  produce  might  be  cited  if 
necessary.  The  experience  of  the  society  to  which  I belong  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  foregoing  individual,  inasmuch  as  it  grows 
produce  for  an  assured  market,  namely,  its  town  membership, 
but  the  twelve  acres  of  land  which  it  purchased  six  years  ago  was 
only  of  poor  quality.  Good  tillage  and  manuring  has  altered 
this,  and  meanwhile,  averaging  the  whole  period,  the  venture  has 
paid  well.f  But  it  has  done  so  simply  because  there  has  been  a 
mouth  ready  for  every  mouthful  grown,  and  for  all  that  human 
mouths  could  not  take,  the  mouths  of  a herd  of  pigs  have  always 
been  available.  Thus  all  waste  has  been  avoided,  and  wha,t  were 
formerly  partly  waste  products  from  mill,  store,  and  abattoir  have 
been  utilised.  As  co-operation  is  in  its  very  essence  a system  of 
avoidance  of  waste,  co-operators  should,  wherever  possible,  orga- 
nise to  use  their  magnificent  and  growing  resources  to  develop 
those  of  the  soil.  If  our  history  for  the  past  twenty-five  years 
has  not  yet  given  us  faith  enough  to  proceed  further,  we  are  slow 
indeed  to  learn— sceptical  beyond  measure,  and  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  wait,  to  educate,  and  to  organise ; for  the 
extension  and  the  development  of  our  movement  along  sound 
lines,  depends  not  on  the  intelligence  of  the  few  or  the  faith 
of  the  few,  but  on  the  faith  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
many. 

That  suitable  conditions  exist  in  very  many  parts  of  the  country 
for  co-operative  societies  to  engage  in  one  branch  or  other  of  our 
oldest  and  greatest  industry  there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  and  if 
those  enthusiasts  who,  at  conferences  and  other  co-operative 
meetings,  can  always  make  the  land  flow  with  milk  and  honey, 
would  only  climb  down  a little,  join  hands,  and  pull  up  the 
negative  critics  who  see  nought  hut  loss  in  all  land  projects,  a 
comprehensive  beginning  might  be  made,  and  we  should  in  time 
obtain,  as  in  the  small  instances  I have  advanced,  an  average  of 
results  good  enough  to  satisfy  the  great  body  of  practical  members 
who  are  open  to  conviction. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

On  account  of  Mr.  E (of  Spalding). 

Sept.  5th,  1893.  £ s.  d. 

8 Hampers  of  cabbages,  at  3s.  3d.  per  5 doz. 

22  ,,  ,,  ,,  3s.  ,,  ,, 


Less  carriage,  Spalding  to  London* 2 8 1 

Commission 0 7 6 


Net  proceeds 


£ s.  d. 
16  0 
3 6 0 

£4  12  0 


2 15  7 
£1  16  5 


Charges  to  a potato  grocer  for  sending  potatoes  from  Spalding 
to  Leedsf : — 

T.  CWT.  Q.  £ s.  d. 

1893.  June  21st  4 6 1 5 17  8 

„ „ 26th  3 3 0 4 111 

„ „ 29th  3 2 0 3 18  6 

— Taken  from  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  : County  of 
Lincolnshire,  page  108,  paragraph  172. 

APPENDIX  C.— LINCOLN  SOCIETY’S  GARDEN-FAEM  OF  TWELVE 

ACRES. 


Capital  invested. 

£ s.  d. 

First  21  months  . . 1061  8 0 . . 
Second  year  (1891).  1285  13  0 . . 
Third  year  (1892) . . 1253  18  9 . . 
Fourth  year  (1893).  1272  0 0 . . 
Fifth  year  (1894) . . 1358  10  0 .. 


Profit. 

£ s.  d. 

34  4 4 .. 
131  12  4 .. 
305  14  5 . . 
219  15  0 .. 
1 19  4 .. 


Farmed 

Partly  gardened 
Wholly  gardened 


The  farm  returned  very  little  profit  during  1894  owing  partly 
to  damage  done  to  the  fruit  and  early  vegetables  by  the 
exceptionally  severe  frosts  in  the  spring,  and  partly  to  the 
prevalence  of  swine  fever,  which  caused  the  markets  to  be  closed 
against  store  pigs  and  placed  restrictions  upon  the  removal  of  all 
swine  within  infected  areas  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  thus 
preventing  the  piggeries  being  utilised  to  their  full  capacity. 

The  society  entered  upon  the  tenancy  of  a farm  of  forty-three 
acres  on  Lady  Day,  1895. 
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